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Political Economy. 

The science of Political Economy is divi- 
ded into the two great departments of Produc- 
tion and Consumption. The term Production 
may represent not merely agricuitural products, 
but manufactures and improvements of all kinds, 
including transportation ; andthe term Con- 
sumption denotes the operation by which the 
various products are used and consumed. 

The use and enjoyment of things, i. e., con- 
sumption, is considered desirable in itself. Peo- 
ple do not have to be hired to eat, drink, wear 
clothes, &c.: there are plenty of volunteers for 
all this. But the business of production is con- 
sidered hard and irksome, and has to be paid for. 

These two departments of production and 
consumption, correspond to the male and female 
elemeuts—to giving and receiving. Consump- 
tion in all its branches is receiving, and produc- 
tion in all its branches is giving. Now Christ 
says, ‘Iv 1s MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO 
receive.’ If this principle is true in the nature 
of things, and people can be brought to believe 
it, then there will be more volunteers for pro- 
duction than there are for consumption : it will 
be more attractive to produce than to eat and 
drink. 

When this doctrine is universally received, 
money will cease to be anecessity. People are 
not hired to do table-service. Cheerfully, 
without compulsion, and with great regularity, 
they go to the table, and labor effectually for a 
considerable time—particularly in England.— 
Now if Christ’s saying, ‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,’ be true, then the time 
must come when hireling service will be dis- 
placed by volunteer service, and thus money, 
as an equivalent for labor, will pass away.— 
(This time has even now come, in a certain 
sense with us: we do not recognize money as a 
suitable reward for labor, and have no use for 
it, exept in dealing with those outside of our 
Association. ) 

We already see this principle at work in the 
world with reference to some things. Fishing 
is ove furm of production ; and an amateur in 
the business would no more think of being 


hired ‘» fish than to eat. All production may 
be mule as attractive as fishing is to an ama- 
teur «portsman. 


With money, will also pass away the present 
burdensome system of accownt keeping. An 
organization, based on the principle that it is 
more blessed to produce than to consume, 
must inevitably constantly increase its capital. 
It may be important, so long as there is any 
unceriuinty on this point, to keep exact ac- 
counts ; but when it has become a fixed fact 
that income exceeds expenses, what neces- 
sity will there be for keeping accounts? If 
they ure kept, it will not be from necessity, or 
to guard against deficit, but only fur the curi- 
osity of ascertaining how fast accumulation 
takes place. 

These principles of political economy settle 
the question how the world of business, 
with iis manufactories, railroads, steemboats, 
&¢., is to be conducted without the stimulus of 
money. Ifa man has breadth of life and pow- 
er of sympathy enough to stand on the plat- 
form that ‘it is more blessed to give than to 





receive,’ and so throw 1 his interest into all the | 


enjoyment that takes place in consequence of | 
his productions, he will be immeasurably more | 
happy than he would be to simply try to enjoy | 
himself. Here, then, is a stimulus stronger 
than money. 

The words of Christ that we have quoted 
are generally applied to ‘giving to the poor ;’ 
but this interpretation gives only a partial view | 
In order that a 
A man | 





of the meaning of the text. 
man may give, he must first produce. 
cannot really give what he has not produced. | 
If he has inherited the property he uses for 
the benefit of the poor, he is only a mediwm, 
not a giver. The one who produced the pro- 
perty is the actual giver in the case. The full 
meaning of the passage is this: Jt ts more bless- | 
ed to give your talents free play in production, 
than it is to consume. This was plainly the 
idea of Paul, as will be seen by reading the 
The text occurs in his charge to the 
and in this 


context. 
elders of the church of Ephesus : 
part of his discourse he is speaking particularly 
about production and consumption. He says : 
‘T have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or 
yea, ye yourselves know, that these 
and 


apparel : 
hands have ministered to my necessities, 
to them that were with me. I have showed 
you all things, how that so laboring ye ought to 
support the weak, and to remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, how he said, J ts more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ Acts 20: 33-35. 
Here Paul first tells the Ephesians how he has 
himself labored and produced, and then ex- 
horts them to follow his example, and /abor in 
supporting the weak, which was his mode of 
giving. 

The first and sufficient reason of the blessed- 
ness of production is, that it pleases God, and 
places us in an attitude that attracts his life 
and spirit. An inferior reason is, that it in- 
creases wealth and contributes to consumption. 
This inferior inducement is almost the only one 
recognized by the world. Men work simply 
with a view to eat and enjoy. While this is 
the case the main consideration is lost sight of, 
and labor, in itself, must necessarily be left un- 
attractive. 

Christ said, ‘ 1t is my meat to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to finish his work.’— 
These words are literally true. Doing the will 
of God attracts his spirit and life, which nour- 
ishes more effectually than mere animal 
vegetable food. In a word, the difference be- 
tween consumption and production is, that in 
one case we eat material substances, and in the 
other we imbibe God himself. There is then 
good reason why production is more blessed than 
consumption. 

The doctrine, that ‘It is wore blessed to 
give than to receive,’ reveals the full meaning 
of the passage we have talked about so much : 
‘Seek first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’ The righteousness of the kingdom 
of God, is the righteousness of being produe- 
tive—of doing the will of God in all things. 

This doctrine also teaches us how to pray. 
Tt gives a general idea of what is according to 
the will of God in prayer. James says, ‘Ye 
ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, 
that ye may consume it upon your lusts.’— 
(Chap. 4: 3.) As much as to say: ‘Ye ask 
for consumption, when ye ought to ask for grace 
to produce.’ The prayer for consumption may 
be proper in asecondary manner, but God will 
not answer our prayers, unless the great lead- 
ing desire of our hearts is to glorify him in pro- 
duction. 

In balancing production and consumption 
against each other, so as to make labor attrac- 
tive, two difficulties are to be encountered— 
aversion to production, and fondness for con- 


ire ally, consumption of the most powerful kind. 
We most go for the guality of human beings, in 


| quality of things which exist, are as actually pro- | , 
nation to himself, aot discerning: the Lord’s 


or} sire for consumption, what would limit produc- 


ail but few to produce, dl this sential pover- 
ty. To meet both these difficulties, we must 
‘limit propagation, and so not have so many to 
consume, and increase the fondness for pro- 
|duction—then we have a balance that will take 


care of itself. Propagation is indirectly, but 


| preference to quantity. On this principle, per- 
sons who have no children in quantity, may stil] 


will not do for us to submit to disease ! 
must return to primary principles ; and they 
affrm that faith im Jesus Christ delivers us 
from the bondage of sin, disease and death, 
and that we are THE MASTERS of evil, not its 
servants. 
from these principles is, that if we are weak or 
sickly, it is because of unbelief. 


Primary Principles. 


As believers in the gospel of Christ it 
We 


The inference that must be drawn 


And this is 


have children in quality, if they help improve | the damning sin mentioned by Paul in regard 


the quality of others. ‘Those who improve the 
ducers as those who increase the quantity. 
Christ, while on earth, did not increase the quan- 
| prov ed the quality. The view of the world is, 
| that this whole subject of production, as applied 
to human beings, must be left entirely to chance 


and blind passion—that sober wisdom must | of our gospel. 
They do not think of} jquitous game in trying to corrupt us from the 


have no control of it. 
improvement, any more than farmers once 
thought of draining and improving their land. 
Assuming that Christ did propound the true 
principles of political economy, and that he has 
now revealed them to us, we. should exercise 
ourselves in them, without reference to feelings. 
We should believe the trath, and constantly 
look at the eternal truth of things 
are in 


confess it: 
as they are in Christ, and not as they 
our feelings. To illustrate: Here is a job of'! 
work to be doue. Feelings tell us that it is 
hard and difficult to do it. But this is only a 
false imagination produced by the deep-seated 
and universal idea, that production is laborious 
and irksome. The truth as itis in Christ is, 
that ‘ it is more blessed to give than to receive ;? 
i. e., it is more blessed to produce, according 
to the will of God, than it is to eat and drink. 
This is the eternal truth, sealed with the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ ; and it is the duty of all 
who believe on him, to take their stand upon it, 
and continually assert the truth, denying their 
feelings if necessary, until they fully realize 
that productive labor in God’s vineyard, is 
more delightful and satisfactory than eating and 
drinking, or consumption in any form, 

There is no prospect at present of there be- 
ing too many volunteer producers ; but sup- 
posing the revolution involved in these princi- 
ples, to have been effected, and that enthusi- 
asm for production was to take the place of de- 


tion? The solution of this question will be found 
in the application to human life of the familiar 
principle, that it is bad economy to spoil tools, 
or to use dull ones. The first consideration 
in the execution of any business, shoula be to 
keep the men in good order, and not let them 
get dull. It is the worst possible economy, to 
spoil men in labor. They should not labor be- 
yond what is proportioned to the improvement 
of their nature, for the sake of fruitfulness in 
production, on the same principle that a car- 
penter should not put a sharp chisel into a tim- 
ber covered with gravel, and thus injure and 
dull it. A mechanic that takes good care of 
his tools, and will not work with dull ones, will 
do more business than the man who is reckless 
with his tools. So the man who takes good 
care of his life, will in the long run, accomplish 
more than he who smashes it, like an axe, into 
any and every thing; which is the way human 
life is generally used in the laboring world.— 
Herein lies the great foolishness in the econo- 
Slaveholders have to work 
continually with very dull tools; and asa 
natural accompaniment, we find that .the 
instrument of human life is completely used up 
in a few years, on some of the southern planta- 
tions. When we ascertain exactly what is re- 
quired in regard to the amount of labor, we 


shall see that its limitation in the way we have 
spoken of, tends to the inerease of production 


my of slavery. 














sumption. There are multitudes to consume, 


both ia quality and quantity.—J7ome- Talk. 


to the Lord’s supper. 


| body. 
| tity of human beings at all, but he greatly im-| not perceive Christ and believe in him] many 
are weak and sickly among you, and many 
sleep.” 1 Cor. 11:29, 30. “* The prayer of faith 
shall save the sick,” is « fundamental principle 


simplicity of this truth. 
sickness, Satan conducts a reciprocal aetion. 
First, unbelief produces sickness, and then 
sickness produces unbelief ; and thus an atmos- 
phere is created wherein death will have its 
way. 
this process of reciprocal action between sick- 
ness and unbelief shall be stopped, and’ that 
all hearts look to him for resurrection life and 
resurrection faith.—Home- Talk. 


in. 
Christ and the Primitive church is shut out ; 
because the two elements of fear and faith can- 


“He that eatcth and 
lrinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh dam- 


For tits cause [i. ¢., beeause they do 


The devil is carrying on an in- 


In nearly all cases of 


Christ has a right to demand of us that 





Fear--Its Connection with Death. 
Fear is antagonistic to faith, and is a special 


channel by which disease andidéath are let 


Where fear exists; communication with 


not dwell together. God has not given us the 
spirit of fear ; but it is a device of the devil to 
infuse this spirit into us, in order to divert 
our minds from attention: to truth, and con- 
centrate our thoughts on ourselves. This 
makes us feel isolated; and isolation is the 


spirit in which disease and death are generated. 


Suppose, for instance, a person is struggling 
under the influence of disease : the devil stands 
ready to infuse some dark temptation, or fear- 
ful foreboding, relative to their condition: they 
yield to the subtle insinuation of the deceiver, 
and' as a natural consequence, the mind be- 
comes enveloped in the spirit of fear and unbe- 
lief. This produces a conseiousness of separa- 
tion from God, and the oppressed victims groan 
under their burden, thinking they are irrevoca- 
bly beyond the hope of assistance: their fate 
is sealed, and there is no door of escape.— 
But these are false imaginations. We have a 
Christ ‘ who is touehed with the feeling of our 
infirmities,’ and who ‘ was tempted in all points 
like as we are,’ und therefore ‘is able to succor 
those who are tempted.’ And for this pur- 
pose he became ‘ partaker of flesh and blood, 
that he might deliver them who through fear 
of death were all their life time subject to bon- 
dage.’ (See Hebrews, 2d chapter.) He in- 
vites us to come boldly to the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need. Christ’s love for us is 
beautifully portrayed in these and many simi- 
lar passages, showing very clearly that he is 
ready to do ‘exceeding abundantly, above all 
we can ask or think,’ if we sincerely trust and 
believe in him with our whole heart. Can we 
ask for any thing easier ? 8. E. J. 

Oneida, September, 1852. 





ja A preacher in—no matter where--observed 
that a strik:ng proof of the wisdom and benevolence 
of Providence was shown in placing death at the end 
of life—thus giving one time for preparation ! 

This was almost as profound a remark as that of 
another person, who thought “it was lucky that 
Sunday was placed at the end of the week, instead 
of in the middle, as that would have made a broken 
week of it !’—Exchange Paper. 
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FOR THE CIRCULAR, 

Death the Result of Selfishness. 

Oue argument put forward to demonstrate 
the usefulness and necessity of the institution 
of death, may be stated as follows : 

It prevents the concentration of power and 
wealth at any one point, and so prevents the 
oppression and other mischiefs that would 
grow out of such an arrangement. 
for instance, that death were not to cut short 
the career of Napoleon, he would in the time 
allotted to a few generations, conquer the 
whole world and make it subservient to his 
own insatiable ambition: for it is a law of na- 
ture that the stronger power should prevail 
over the weaker and absorb it into itself. So 
in the case of John Jacob Astor; it is said 
that he owned a 22d part of all the property 
in New York city; and that he had arrived at 
a position where he could hardly help aeeumu- 
lating property. If this process of accumula- 
tion were to go on without the interference of 
death, it would concentrate all the world’s goods 
in the hands of a few, and occasion the pover- 
ty and dependence of the great majority of 
mankind. 

This argument may be true as applied to the 
present state of things, but is not true if ap- 
plied to the state of things as they are in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Doubtless God 
made use of death to scatter and divide the 
forces of human nature, on the same _princi- 


has 





Supposing, | 


THE CIRCULAR. 




















and envy others. ( J 
one in a position where they wi!l enjoy all they pos- 
sibly can, and that is more than they can now con- 
ee . : 

|ceive of. The time will come at last when we shall 


| find ourselves praised of God: and then all other 


| praise will be as nothing to us. 
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SROOEL YN, OOF. 17, 1852. 
| A Good Sentiment. Bis 


At the late Congregational Convention at Albany, 
| the Slavery question was brought up for considera- 
tion and a committee appointed to frame resolutions, 
The committee at first reported resolutions declaring 
slaveholders unworthy of Christian membership, 
and refusing the funds of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, to any church which tolerated them. This 
| resolution failed to pass, and at length, a more tem- 
perate one was introduced and unanimously adopted. 
It was as follows : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, 
it is the tendency of the Gospel, wherever it is 
preached in its purity, to correct all social evils, and 
to destroy sin in all its forms; and that it is the du- 
ty of Missionary Socicties to grant aid to churches 
in slaveholding states, in the support of such minis- 
ters only as shall so preach the Gospel, and inculcate 
the principles and application of Gospel principles, 
that, with the blessing of God, it shall have its full 
effect in awakening and enlightening the moral 
sense in regard to slayery, and in bringing to pass 
the speedy abolition of that tremendous wrong; and 
that wherever a minister is not permitted so to 
preach, he should, in accordance with the directions 
of Christ in such cases, ‘ depart out of that city.’ 

We think the Convention made a good choice in 
adopting the latter resolution, While it sacrifices 
no principle of opposition to slavery, its tone and 
sentiment are honorable to the gospel. It gives the 


F 





ple that he scattered them by confounding 
their language at the tower of Babel, where a 
combination was formed which was contrary to | 
his will. It is evident that this argument ap- 
plies only to a state of things where the hearts 
of men are selfish, and each is willing to for- 
ward his own interest at the expense of all the 
rest. As long as individuals devote their en- 
ergies to self-aggrandizement, whether it is 
done by lawful or unlawful means, death is a 
necessary counteracting clement. Sin and 
death are ever united. 

But the gospel provides for an entirely dif- 
ferent administration of affairs—one in which 
sin and selfishuess are entirely abolished.— 
Under its reign men will love cach other, and 





instead of spending their lives in strife and 
overreaching, they will all work for God and 


each other. Then the Bonapartes and Astors, 
instead of accumulating power and wealth for 
themselves at the expense of their neighbours, 
will use their talents in the service of God and 
mankind. Instead of wealth and power con- 
centrativg in the hands of a few, in an_ injuri- 
ous way, the whole of God’s elect will be gath- 
ered into one great combination, constituting 
the family of God; and it is no matter how) 
much that grows and increases ; for in it all 
interests are cured for. No matter how much 
unbition we have to push forward its interests. 
We need no death to check the career of those 
The Alexan- 


ders and Bonapartes the better; for they are 


engaged in this service. more 
serving a kingdom that the God of Heaven has | 
set up, which shall break in pieces and con- 
sume all other kingdoms, and shall stand for- 
over. I. J. 8. 


Wallingford, October, 1852. 








ra‘ Intelligence Office for Servants, are words | 
which frequently strike the eye, particularly in New | 

York city. Passing one of these places, we noticed 

1large room nearly filled with servant girls. It 
seemed to us a fair type of the ‘hiring system,’ as | 
extensively practised here atthe North. We dep- 
recate slavery, but pray how much better off are 
these creatures than negroes at the South?. Many 
of them have no shadow of a home, and are destitute 
of friends, and thus are left at the mercy of selfish 
men. They are disposed of, not exactly in auction 
style, buton this wise: Those persons who want 
servants leave their name and address at the ‘Inte/- 
ligence Office, and girls are then sent to them*in 
succession until one comes which suits. Each girl 
pays a stated sum for the privilege of entering the 
list. She has no more choice of master or mistress 
than the slave whom the auctioneer ‘knocks down’ 
to the ‘ highest bidder.” Communism would soon stop 
this business, and elevate all, whether bond or free, 
m to the glorious plain of equality and happiness. 
w. 








fe AN greediness and stinginess presupposes | 
poverty. If aperson who has property possessed the | 
feelings appropriate to his condition, he could not 
be stingy. The sameis true in regard to honor :| 
envy and jealousy argue poverty. People fret about 
position and fame ; whereas, if they believed them- | 
selves destined to be crowned and covered with 
the praise of God, and to hear the ringing hallelujahs 


} 


gospel credit for efficacy in society and actual life, 
‘ to correct all social evils, and destroy sin in all its 
forms.’ This is true of Christ’s religion, and we are 
very glad to see a distinct acknowledgement of it by 
the Congregational church. Gc. 





Morals of Advertising. 

The following letter, soliciting a place in The Cir- 
cular for the advertisement of * Holloway’s Pills and 
Ointment,’ was received at this office last week. 
We publish it for the light it throws on the adver- 
tising system, and not from any ill will to the wri- 
ter or his medicines : 

224 Strand, London, Sept. 10, 1852. 
To the Editor of The Cireular— 

DearSrr: Iam indebted to our mutual 
friends Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps, of New- 
York, for the name and address of your paper, 
they having recommended the same to me as 
an advertising medium. I am the most exten- 
sive advertiser in the world, expending annu- 
ally upwards of £20,000 for advertising alone, 
and have only lately made up my mind to ex- 
tend my business to the United States. I have 
made contracts with many of the leading jour- 
nals throughout the Union, and have sent them 
each letters of credit on the local banker for 
advertising, (in advance) bargaining for my 
notices to appear twelve months certain in ev- 
ery issue of their respective papers. I obtain 
immense concessions in price from the whole 
of the advertising press on account of my pre- 


| payments, together with the certainty of the 


continuance of my notices, and other adyanta- 
ges, all which, l am happy to say, have had 
their weight, as far as 1 have at present ascer- 
tained, with the leading journals in the Union; 
and it is my intention to advertise with all, if it 
can be done on moderate terms. 

[ beg to say [shall be happy to pay you 
$20 per annum, for one of my advertisements 
to appear in every issue of your paper; the 
forms must be duly alternated, and the blocks 


must appear as headings, (a set of which may 


be obtained from my agent for your State, if 
you correspond with him,) and his name in 
addition to the names of Messrs. A. B. & D. 
Sanps, imust appear at the foot of each notice. 
If this meets your approbation, you may com- 
mence advertising at once, and immediately on 
receiving a communication from you in writing, 
I will forward you through the honse of Baring 
Bros., or the Union Bank of London, a letter 
of credit of sufficient value to cover 6 months 
advertising in advance. You must regularly 
send me a damaged copy of every issuc of your 
paper in which my uotices appear, free of 
charge, postage paid on your side, for my file. 
This is imperative, and a condition that is 
readily complied with by newspaper [ditors, 
not only in the United States; but all other 
parts of the world. I have taken an addition- 
al staff of clerks, for the express purpose of at- 
tending to the foreign advertising department, 
aud now keep a regular file of all the foreign 
papers in which I advertise ; which is consult- 
ed not only by the newspaper Editors and ad- 
vertising agents in London, but also by the 
Provincial newspaper proprictors, who are com- 
iug here continually. 

Independently of this I see foreigners from all 


of heaven,it would not be possible for them to feel poor 
Union with Christ will place every 


parts who also consult my files, and therefore an 
opportunity continually occurs of bringing your 
Paper under the notice of thousands of persons, 
in the way of business, who have perhaps never 
before seen a copy of The Circular ; and I think 
I can now be of more service to you here than 
all the newspaper agents in this country put 
together, particularly if I have an unbroken 
file of your pap«r here for the inspection of all 
comers. I may not only be able to recommend 
|it to my friends as an advertising medium, but 
jmay also indirectly obtain subscribers from the 
clubs and other places. I am in correspon- 
‘dence with many parties in France, Spain, Por- 
tugal and Germany, who have articles to ad- 
vertise, and know the success I have met with, 
many of whom are endeavoring to follow in 
my footsteps, and are frequently inquiring of 
me what papers I would recommend them to 
advertise in. No longer ago than yesterday I 
was consulted by Dr. Geranceau De St.Ger- 
vats of Paris, a gentleman who is worth at least 
three million francs, for similar information. 
I merely mention this to show you the advan- 
tages that are likely to accrue to you from do- 
ing business direct with me. I always (in 
making a contract with my friends) stipulate 
that they give me a gratuitous insertion of the 
enclosed little article on ‘ Fortunes made by 
advertising,’ which has already appeared in 
many of the U. 8S. papers; and if we do busi- 
ness together, you will of course have to let it 
appear once in your columns in like manner. 
I am sure it will be found highly interesting to 
your numerous readers, and give a stimulus to 
advertising in your place. 

Trusting you will carefully follow up my 
suggestions, and taking into consideration the 
advantages [ offer you, will give my notice the 
best possible place in your columns, and assur- 
ing you I shall be happy to serve you here in 
any way that lays in my power, I await the 
favor of a reply, and remain, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, Tuomas Ho_toway. 

P.S. Would you oblige me by giving me 
a list of all the respectable Druggists in your 
town and neighborhood, in order that I may 
communicate with them. 7. &. 





Doctor Holloway, it seems, is the greatest adverti- 
ser in the world: expending $100,000 annually, and 
dealing with newspapers in all civilized countries. 
We suppose the above is his customary form of ap- 
plication; and that with a suitable cash arrange- 
ment, he can procure in this way, advertising to any 
extent. Observe, he says not a word in regard to 
the usefulness and value of his medicine—he will at- 
tend to that when he gets within range of his cus- 
tomers : now itis a mere business transaction, to 
see whether he can buy up space for advertising ; 
and it is supposed to be a matter of total indifference 
to the publisher, whether the thing advertised is 
worthless or not, so long as he is paid for it. It ap- 
pears to us, that to accept of Dr. Holloway’s propo- 
sal as it stands, would be to join with him in an at- 
tempt to swindle the public. To make an honest 
answer, we should say to him, ‘If your medicine is 
really valuable, just prove it to us, and we will ad- 
vertise it for nothing: your attempt to buy up 
newspapers without such proof, and to force your 
pills on the public, and fill your ;ockets by adver- 





tising,is no Letter than horse-stealing.’ 

We have been looking for some expose of the in- 
iquities of the present advertising system, and we 
are sure that an explosion on this subject must come. 
But as itis now, it formsa leading feature of the 
newspaper interest ; and those who know the most 
of the humbug, are continually bribed by their love 
of money, to keep it up. There is a class of unprin- 
cipled quacks, who make fortunes out of the public 
by advertising ; and the editors help them to do it, 
and take a share in the spoils. Hence the ery of all 
newspapers is, ‘ advertise if you wish to get rich; 
and elaborate articles are written in favor of this 
method. The great Blarney is referred to, and the 
celebrated Dr. Towzer, and the rich firm of Cut- 
purse & Co. are brought up as instances of success- 
ful advertising. We shall keep our eyes open, and 
endeavor to open the eyes of the public to the kna- 
very that lurks under this whole proceeding. e. 





Bible Notes.---No. 8. 
MEMORANDA, BY M. E. Cc. 
Puiney, Jan., 1841. 

**T bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named.” Eph. 3: 14, 15. 

There is but one family, one church, of the 
children of God: and it is the same, whether in 
this or the invisible state. We are not to re- 
gard those who have gone before, as separated 
from us by death ; we are still united. 

‘*That ye may be able to comprehend with all 
saints, what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height ;and to know the love of Christ.” Ver. 18. 

We can measure Christ’s love by consider- 
ing the inheritance which he obtained for us.— 
The breadth of our inheritance in Christ is all 
things which are in heaven and in earth, and a 
more excellent name than the angels. See 
Heb. 1: 2,4. The length may be estimated 


FROM 





“~) 


by the time for which he has redeemed us.— 


* They which are called, receive the promise of 


eternal inheritance.’ The height by the place 
from which he descended, and to which he re- 
turned. ‘According to the working of' his 
mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, 
when he raised him from the dead, and set him 
at his own right hand in the heavenly places, 
fur above all principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come.’ Kph. 1: 20,21. Thedepth 
by considering how far he descended to save 
men. He ‘took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of men; 
and being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.? Phil. 2: 7, 8. 

**[ therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech 
you that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
ye are called.” Chap. 4: 1. 

If we realize the union existing between us 
and the Primitive church, and keep in mind 
that there is our high calling, we shall feel the 
importance of walking worthy of that vocation. 

‘** With all lowliness and meekness, with long-suf- 
fering, forbearing one another in love.” Ver. 2. 

As pride is the besetting sin of man, and 
spiritual pride the besetting sin of these in the 
first stages of spirituality, lowliness is the first 
grace to which he exhorts them. Lowliness 
and meckness is like Goud. The more we be- 
come conformed to his image, the more meek 
and lowly shall we be. ; 

‘* Endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace.” Ver. 8. 

Peace is the specie basis of God’s kingdom. 
Exhilaration and excitement are produced by 
occasions ; but peace isa permanent thing. In 
this we can all be united. In occasions of ex- 
citement, each would be likely to vary from the 
other ; but in peace we canbe one. God loves 
unity so much that we need not expect any 
great blessings singly and alone. He has not 
his mind divided with incividual interests: he 
loves to bless a church. We can be united by 
having one object in view, ¢he hope of our call- 
ing. This will unite our hearts and minds, 
and produce unanimity of thought and feeling. 





The Value of Patience. 

Impatience is a deadly enemy to progress. 
To sce what wants to be done, and then fret 
because we cannot do it at once, is corroding to 
our life. There is no progress, no success, no 
victory in such a state. But where is the 
remedy? It can be fouud in patience. Two 
things are included in the idea of patience. 
First, faith, and secondly, a purpose. 

Faith puts us in communication with omnip- 
otence—it joins us to the God of the Bible, 
and makes us one with ‘all saints’. Purpose 
is more specific, and is essential to individual 
growth. Faith without a purpose would be vis- 
ionary, and a purpose without faith would be 
transitory. Both together constitute patience . 

With patience in us, despair is impossible. 
Its unquenchable testimony is, ‘though I fall 
seven times, yet shall I rise again.’ 

Patience is not indicative of inertia, but of 
elasticity—the spring and the genius of immor- 
tality is in it. A lazy man, or a mere animal 
plodder, knows nothing about it. Neither does 
the man of hurry and bustling. To be patient 
is to be intelligent; and true intelligence has 
divinity in it. Paul speaks of God, as the 
‘God of patience’—three words full of meaning. 
Again, ‘ the long-suffering of our Lord is salva- 
tion.? The patience of God then in us is our 
salvation. 

We cannot jump into greatness, nor into 
heaven, but must ‘ wazt on the Lord.’ It is 
here that we touch Christ and apprehend his 
justification. Through faith and patience we 
inherit the promises, and grow into unity with 
the whole church of God, from Abel down. 
To know Abraham, Moses, Daniel and Paul, 
we must be one with them; and to be one with 
them is to nail egotism to the cross. This re- 
quires patience. Our cause, is the ‘ old cause’ 
of patience, and it has been through patience, 
that our eyes have been opened to apprehend 
it. God’s heroes were from the beginning, and 
are now, men and women of patience. The 
Bible is our glorious record of the deeds of 
patience. 

Again, how little we know, on the great scale 
and on the small. The mysteries of life even 
within ourselves, where consciousness is most 





complete, are as yet unfathomable, and much 
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more so the vast universe of life as created and 
controlled by God. The greater attainments 
we make in knowledge, the more we compre- 
hend our ignorance. ‘ Light makes darkness 
visible.’ Hence the need of patience—the pa- 
tience of God—first with ourselves and then 
with the universe of knowledge. 

Patience alsois indispensable in the devel- 
opment of our faculties. Have there not been 
times when a flashing consciousness of inward 
energy revealed itself to us, and we were al- 
most ready to conclude that our freedom was 
athand? Butthis wasmomentary. The latent 
energy is there, however, though it will require 
the faith-waiting and the faith-plodding of pa- 
tience to develop it. This is the antidote and 
the attitude for human ambition. The faith 


and the faithfulness of Christ know no other. 
H. W. B. 





A Call for Settlement. 
CONVERSATION ON DEATH AND DISEASE. 
N.—We know that ‘God is light, and in 

him is no darkness at all;? and that every 
thing connected with his spirit is open and dis- 
cernable. The faculty of discerning, and dis- 
cernability, go together. Whatever has the 
divine init, is both keen in discernment,and easy 
there is fondness for pene- 
This is the true ele- 


to be discerned : 
tration on both sides. 
ment of life: fondness for seeing and being 
seen——-knowing and being known. If then we 
meet a spirit or a subject which it is diffieult to 
think upon, and penetrate into, we may know 
that we are dealing with something diabolical 
—something that cannot bear criticism and day- 
light. Is not this the character of the spiritual 
diseases and influences that torment us in re- 
gard to eating and drinking, and in regard to 
health? There is certainly something dark 
and mysterious about them. They hide them- 
It is difkeult to penetrate into their 
seerets. This characteristic is precisely the 
same thing in spirits, as what we find in per- 
Such persons 


selves. 


sons who will not bear criticism. 
are not open to light and truth. They so individ- 
ualize themselves, as to become surrounded with 
darkness. So it is with all evil principalities. 
Death, for instance, occupies a dark and foggy 
region somewhere. It is hard to penetrate in- 
to its secrets, and thoroughly investigate it. 
This fact authorises us to say to death-—‘ You 


are ashamed of yourself: you are afraid of 


criticism: you dare not come out into the 
broad daylight of inspection.’ And any spirit 
that is not free and open, that does not love 
the light is a culprit, and should be dealt with 
as we would deal with a person that will not 
bear eriticism. Its intricacy and perplexity are 
owing entirely to a guilty feeling, which ex- 
cludes daylight and inspection. We are going 
before God and the universe, with boldness, as 
in the day of judgment. We will lay all things 
open. ‘ Every hidden thing shall be brought 
to light.’ God, who is light, and in whom is 
no darkness at all, has a perfect right to pene- 
trate all things; and in his name we propose 
to penetrate every thing. And whatever re- 
fuses to be penetrated, thereby proclaims itself 
a culprit. God has declared that all things 
shall be revealed; and we are on the side of 
regular authority, and the everlasting immuni- 
ties of the universe, when we say that all things 
shall be penetrated, and when we say that we 
will know all events, and proclaim them. The 
true ownership of the universe is in that atti- 
tude. 

G'.—This seems to me to be the true ground 
upon which to attack diseases, both sensible and 
insensible. It is the Lord’s battle, and not 
ours. In making war upon darkness, we can 
strengthen ourselves with his strength. 

N.—I feel like saying to the king of terrors : 
If you are omnipotent, as you profess to be, 
you will not be afraid to expose yourself, for it 
will only strengthen your kingdom. So let us 
look at your machinery.’ 

G.—God is a mysterious being: but he is 
not opposed to our understanding him. He 
invites penetration: and if we do not perfect- 
ly understand all his ways, it is from want of 





capacity on our part, and no fault of his. But 
disease and death, though claiming to be omni- 
potent and lawful, neither invite nor permit 


inspection. 

N.—They have surrounded themselves with 
a kind of heathen sacredness. In all cases of 
dispute, the truthful party wants to have the 
matter exposed to the light, for it is-sure of 
success, 

K.—Paul says, ‘ Let us cast off the works 
of darkness, and let us put on the armor of 
light.? Light is evidently an armor that the 
devil cannot pierce: neither can he put it on. 

G.—We have acknowledged that the day 
of judgment has begun in the world, and real- 
ize the fact in our daily experience. If this is 
true, it is certainly time that all the mysteries 
of death should be revealed. 

N.—This is a school of judgment and criti- 
cism. We tell people who come here that 
they are welcome to remain, but they must 
take up with the same fare that we have, i. e., 
criticism. 
it must follow the regulations of the school, 
and offer itself for inspection. The truth is no 


So if death comes into the school, 


respecter of persons. 

G'.—Paul says, “ Having therefore, breth- 
ren, boldness to enter into the holiest ; 
let us draw near with a true heart, in full 
assurance of faith, having our hearts sprin- 
kled from an evil conscience, and our bodies 
washed with pure water.” This quotation 
If disease and death 


marks out our course. 
are prepared to accompany us into the holiest, 
where we expect to face the freest criticism, 
well and good. 

£,—Our principles on ‘ Political Economy,’ 
may be applied to this subject, as well as to the 
Jabor question. As our platform places us 
above the necessity of laboring for a living, and 
we are at liberty to turn our attention to pro- 
ducing ; so in respect to sin—we find there is 
no necessity of sinning, and living along in the 
habits and customs of selfishness. ‘The wages 
of sin is death.’ We have stopped sinning, 
and have no claim for wages ; and as we are in 
the way of producing righteousness, we have no 
necessity, and are under no obligations to re- 
ceive them gratis. 

S.—Death carries on a skulking, Indian 
warfare. A man grows old, or sickens and 
dies, but cannot see the cause. 

N.—We will submit to all these things, if 
the principalities of disease and death have /e- 
gitimate power over us, but we want to know 
exactly how the matter stands. We want to 
see the papers before we pay their demands. 
Let us not be forced to pay debts that we do 
not owe. 

C'.—The account looks rather suspicious.—— 
There are ‘ sundries,’ and other things charged 
in the bill, which we never ordered ; and if any 
one has purchased them on our account, we 
ought not to pay for them—it is a fraud. 

N.—There seems to be a dispute between 
Now we do 
not want to quarrel over this matter. We sim- 
ply want to do the rz7ght thing, and so do you, 
friend death,—don’t you? Ifso then let us 
refer the settlement of this matter to some 
Jesus Christ you will admit is an 


us and death about what is right. 


third party. 
honest person, and will make a suitable referee. 

G.—That is the thing precisely. We are 
not prepared to pay the account as it stands, but 
are willing to go before Jesus Christ as Ref- 
eree, and whatever he says is right we will do. 

NV.—When we call death to a settlement, he 
may stare at our presumption, and say, ‘ It is 
not at all supposable that there is any mistake 
in an account that has run two thousand years, 
and been regularly collected without dispute.’ 
We answer, We certainly have detected one 
prodigious mistake, in a bill as old as this one ; 
viz., in regard to the Second Coming of Christ. 
If there is one great mistake of this kind, there 
may be, for aught we know, others connected 
with it. Atleast, the detection of that one 
mistake, authorises us to call for a reéxamina- 
tion of the whole account. We are willing to 
submit the whole matter to a Referee. 

C.—If he refuses to do this, we must make 





up our own account; and we shall bring in 


against him such items as the Second Coming, 
and the resurrection of Christ. 
G.—Death knows that if he leaves the mat- 


| ter to a referee, and it turns against him, there 


will be an enormous bill to pay. All Hades 
will be brought in against him. 

N.—Christ did not pay death’s bill. He 
laid down his life of himself, and took it again. 
At the Second Coming of Christ, there was 
a still larger settlement of this whole question ; 
and we believe it was decided against death. 
We affirm that the Primitive church never 
paid that bill. 

S.—It is common in lawsuits, to refer back 
to former decisions. Here a notable question 
was tried (at the Second Coming) before the 
supreme court, and we refer to that decision. 

N.— But,’ says unbelief, ‘there was no 
Second Coming.’ Well, if there was not, then 
it will be for death’s interest to investigate the 
subject with us; we promise to settle as the 
settled ; and if there was no 
Second Coming, and they paid the whole bill, 
we shall have no difficulty in doing the same. 

G.—It is by no means a personal matter 
with us. Justice demands that the right thing 
should be done. Our forefathers fought eight 
years for the right of a principle: and we are 
entering a campaign in a still higher sense, on 
a question of principle. 


primitive saints 


N.—A settlement with death we must have 
at all events. As lovers of light we cannot 
walk in darkness. Neither truth, justice, nor 
honor, will allow us to submit to death and its 
miscreants, in the blind manner that the world 
around us do. And we offer to settle in one 
of two ways: either to choose a referee, and 
abide by his decision ; or to settle as the Primi- 
tive Church did. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 182. 


(Rerortep For THE CirncucaR, Serr. 12, 1852. 


ATTENTION TO THE SUBJECT OF HEALTH. 

It is evident that God is desirous of having 
our attention turned to the subject of health. 
He is deeply interested in the matter, and 
there will be no lack of response to our prayers 
and efforts in this direction. God’s eredit is 
involved in the abolition or destruction 
death. If his power fails on this point, it will 
prove that the Bible is full of vain boastings. 
The honor of Christ is also involved in this 
matter. He spoke brave words against death ; 
and his character will be wholly shaded, and 
his testimony but partially fulfilled, if there is 
a failure in the victory over this ‘ last enemy.’ 

This is by no means a personal matter with us : 
it is of little account whether ve live or die.— 
And we cannot appeal to God from any small- 
hearted motives. We must rise into unity with 
the great purpose of God, and act from his 
stand-point. Here we see the whole earth cov- 
ered with death: multitudes are daily swept 
away. ‘The vindication of God’s word demands 
that this curse shall be removed. And it is 
only a question of dime. Has the time 
for the fulfillment of such promises as these? 
‘God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes ; AND THERE SHALL BE NO MORE DEATH, 


come 


neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain: for the former things are 
passed away.’ ‘He will destroy in this moun- 
tain the face of the covering cast over all peo- 
ple, and the vail that is spread over all nations. 
He WIL. SWALLOW UP DEATH VICTORY ; 
and the Lord God will wipe away tears from all 
faces; and the rebuke of his people shall be 
taken away from off all the earth: for the 
Lord hath spoken it.” We have good reasons 
for believing that the time has come when 
these words are to be fulfilled; and therefore 
we feel authorized to take hold of the subject, 
not for our own sake, but for Christ’s sake ; 
and we may assure ourselves that there will be 
no lack of attention, sympathy, and codpera- 
tion on God’s part. He is anxious that we 
should give attention to this subject patriotic- 
ally, and make thorough work. Personal in- 
terests are valuable, only so far as they help 
fix our attention on the truth. 

A man was once asked why he did not shin- 


IN 


of 


gle his house. He replied that he did not shin- 
gle it when it was pleasant, for it was not neces- 
sary ; and he did not shingle it when it rained, 
because he could net. This is a good illustra- 
tion of the way people deal with the subject of 
health. When they are well, they don’t need 
to attend to the subject ; and when they are 
sick they can’t. We must dive deep into this 
matter, and attend to it when we are well. It 
is continuous attention to this subject, that will 
abolish disease and death. And in this respect, 
considerable credit is due to the physiologists 
and health reformers. They are more radical 
than the old schools, having turned the atten- 
tion of people to the idea of preventing disease, 
as well as curing it. The actual business of' doc- 
tors issimply to relieve disease. They donot teach 
people the truth, or instruct them how to pre- 
vent disease. Physiologists go deeper, and at- 
tempt to prevent disease. So far, so good. 

It is on this principle of destroying the 
sources of evil, that God does not make much 
account of miracles. They are valuable as 
signs, but of little importance in the great work 
of overcoming the principality of disease and 
death. There is no evidence that those who 
were miraculously cured of diseases in Christ’s 
time, were permanently saved from them.— 
Such manifestations are important, as showing 
the direction which Christ’s life and power natu- 
rally takes. If the great object of God is to 
break up the principality of disease, then men’s 
minds must be called to look at tue TRUTH. 
A school must be established, in which the 
principles of life and death will be thoroughly 
investigated. I should expect that in estab- 
lishing such a school, there would be a general 
reserve of manifestations of miraculous power. 
So let us not call on God for signs and wonders. 
They will do no good in the long run. ‘ The truth 
shali make you free.’ Lay hold on eternal life 
in a way to protect you from disease and death. 

We ought to recognise two classes of disea- 
ses, viz., sensible and insensible. When per- 
sons call themselves well they are often not 
well. They have insensible diseases, which, 
sooner or later, will break out into sensible 
Very likely, the worst of all latent dis- 
It is common 


ones. 
eases—old age, is upon them. 
for people when asked, ‘ How do you do?’ to 
reply, ‘Tolerable,’ ‘So as to be about :’ 
‘After the old sort.’ Now I propose, that if 
a person is only in a ‘tolerable’ state of 
health, we shall consider him sick, a subject of 
insensible diseases, and take measures to cure 
him. Why not? The world, with their doc- 
tors, think it all right for people to die with in- 
sensible, or latent diseases: but we will go for 
the abolition of all diseases—sensible and in- 
sensible. If we have a perfect hatred ayainst 
any disease, it should be that of otp ace. 

Here we see the folly of dropping the sub- 
ject of health, as soon as persons become ap- 
parently well. The reign of death never will 
be broken up in any such superficial manner. 
If we treat this matter in the true and_thor- 
ough way, we shall not make much account of 
persons being sick, or dying, or getting well. 
We shall not be depressed or clated by sudden 
changes, but move right onward, with our at- 
tention steadfastly fixed on the unchangeable 
purpose of God to destroy the principalities of 
disease and death. It is with diseases as_ with 
some persons when they are criticised, they 
readily appear to reform, and to come into 

a right view of things; but if you accept 
of appearances, and consider the work done, 
the same evils will shortly again appear; and 
you find that a perfect reformation requires a 
continuous criticism. So it is with disease : 
there is a subtle spirit back of the visible mani- 
festation, which is shrewd enough to surrender 
when it is hard pressed ; but it soon reappears. 
We must keep up a continual war on disease, 
and accept of nothing short of a permanent 
victory. 

Farmers formerly gave most attention to the 
object of immediate production. If they had 
good crops, they called it good farming, and 
vice versa. But of late years, they are turning 





more to the scientific improvement of land. If 
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a man for the present has poor land, he 
goes to work to reclaim it. In case of a 
swamp ér foul meadow, he drains it, lays 
down sewers, and covers them up. His 
eye is on future profits; and he waits pa- 
tiently, perhaps for years. The sewers slowly 
drain off the moisture, and finally make the wet 
meadow gqod and dry land. Then the farmer 
reaps the fruit of his labors, in abundant har- 
vests. This illustrates the manner in which 
we should treat our health. We should labor 
with future profits in view: put in sewers, and 
drain off the devil’s acids, and wait patiently 
for improvement. od evidently has no taste 
for superficial cures: he works radically in all 
things; and it will be well for us to come into 
union with God’s mind, and desire in regard to 
our health, a radical improvement. If you 
have been sick, and the bad symptoms begin to 
abate, then is the time to crowd the battle with 
the enemy who has abused you. The moment 
of victory is the time to gain a permanent ad- 
vautage—to put on the cavalry, and make 
the enemy’s retreat a complete rout. He 
will recover himself, and be down upon you 
again, if you are elated with a little relief, and 
stop action. 


HOME-TALK—NO. 133. 


Rerorteo Avoeust 22, 1852. 
DISEASE—CHEMICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Tn all cases of disease there are two bad con- 
ditions. In consumption, for instance, there is 
on the one side, an ulceration of the lungs, and 
on the other, a wicked spirit preying upon the 
lungs. We may liken ulceration to the flower 
of a plant, and the devil’s spirit to the pollen 
that falls upon it. Now supposing that in any 
given example, the flower exists—the first con. 
dition of disease is present—still it is not inev- 
itable that the other condition should be accep- 
ted, and the flower impregnated. No fructifi- 
cation can take place unless the flower is im- 
pregnated with pollen ; and the pollen in this 
case, as we have said, is the devil’s spirit, that 
ean be ordered off, and refused in the name of 
Christ. A man may truly say, ‘ Though my 
lungs be half consumed, the spirit of evil has 
no right to meddle with them. I choose to 
have them bathed in the spirit of Christ, and 
therefore I will deliver them into his charge, 
and let him dispose of them as he pleases. If 
it is necessary for me to die, I will die in Christ: 
but I will not die with the poisonous spirit of Sa- 
tan upon me.’? This much we are all bound to 
do——to refuse to have our bodies, whether sick 
or well, possessed or handled by wicked spirits, 

It is necessary to discern in cases of disease, 
between the part affected, and the spirit which 
affects it. This operation requires what is call- 
ed in Chemistry, decomposition. In al) cases 
of decay as well as growth, a compound is form- 
ed. You see wood that is decaying— what is 
the process? It is not simply dissolution, and 
it is not annihilation : a new combination is be- 
ing formed between the oxygen of the air, and 
the particles of the wood. This illustrates all 
bodily and spiritual difficulties. They are false 
and bad combinations. In order to secure the 
health of our bodies, we must introduce into 
them an element that will break up all false 
combinations, and form good and new ones.— 
This element is provided in Christ. His spicit, 
which is the spirit of faith, is the strongest at- 
tractive and strongest solvent in the universe. 
It has the power of dissolving all other combi- 
nations. The law of chemistry is, that if a 
substance is introduced into any combination 
which has more attraction for one of the com- 
ponent parts than they have for each other, 
this component will separate itself from its 
previous combination, and unite with the new 
element ; and thus a new combination is form- 
ed. Now the Spirit of God, as we have said, 
is the strongest attracting power in the uni- 
verse, and will insinuate itself into all inferior 
combinations, and dissolve them. ‘ It is sharp- 
er than any two-edged sword.’ ‘AII things are 
naked and open unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do.’ 

‘All flesh is grass, and the goodliness thereof 
as the flower that fadeth.? Dissolution is in 


all that; but ‘the word of the Lord asiperu 


And whatever is united to that 
element, cannot be dissolved. ‘God only hath 
immortality.’ What is immortality? It is 
life that is wndecomposable. All life which 
is inferior to the life of God, can be dissolved 


FOREVER.’ 


jand scattered: ‘God only hath immortality.’ 


If we are united to his life by faith, then our 
life has sufficient power to dissolve false combi- 
nations, and establish true ones. 


There is no such thing as annihilation, or 
decay, by the mere separation of elements. To 
illustrate : an apple, if acted upon by no other 
substance than itself, would never decay.— 
There is nothing in its nature that would 
change it. But the moment its connection 
with living vegetation is severed, the oxygen 
of the atmosphere seeks, not to annihilate the 
apple, but to separate its particles and form 
new combinations. So it isin regard to dis- 
ease. There is nothing in our bodies consid- 
ered separately, that would cause them to de- 
cay, but the devil’s oxygen is continually seek- 
ing to dissolve them. The doctors treat disease 
as though it was some derangement of the body, 
and came, nobody knows how. Christ stood on 
the chemical philosophy we have presented, and 
attributed diseases to evil spirits. 

There are two doctors, who offer their servi- 
ces to us ; one is benevolent and wise, and the 
other is a quack. Which will you choose? No 
matter what our diseases are, we can take our 
choice of physicians: we can put our case into 
the hands of Christ, or leave it to the merey 
of the devil. It is an easy matter to turn off 
the quack and say, ‘ Live or die, we will have 
a good doctor.’ This transfer can be made by 
faith at once. 

When the doctrine of holiness was first re- 








vealed at New Haven, we made a distinction 
between temptation und sin, of this kind: If a 
person is placed in circumstances that tempt 
him to evil, and he does not yield to the temp- 
tation, he has not sinned. The same distinc- 
tion applies to disease. We may do things, by 
carelessness or ignorance, which prepare our 
system for it: but this is not dzsease—it is only 
one condition of it ; and we may refuse to sur- 
render our life to the influence that seeks to 
come in and produce impregnation. Suppose 
the flower is prepared and exposed, we can re- 
fuse to receive the devil’s pollen. It is not 
necessary in such cases that fructification should 
take place. We have succeeded in controlling 
physical propagation, and now let us learn to 
control satanic propagation. 


Table-Talk, by J. §. N.--No. 35. 
nace March 20, 1852. 
LIBERTY AND LEGALITY. 

The spirit of legality works in exceedingly 
subtle forms. First, it says to a person, * You 
must abstain from such and such things;’ and 
then it turns round and says to him, ‘ You must 
not abstain: if you do, you will be acting un- 
der a legal influence.’ If it cannot command 
him in one way, it will endeavor to in another. 
If it cannot bring him into bondage to absti- 
nence, it will seek to bring him under bondage 
to freedom. We must demand our liberty on 
both sides of this question—liberty both to ab- 
stain from any thing, and to use all things. 
And when we speak of liberty to abstain, we 
do not mean simply liberty to make a resolution 
and crucify our desires. Such liberty is of no 
value, except as a temporary thing. We want 
liberty to abstain pleasurably—to enjoy our 
abstinence as much as we should freedom in en- 
joyment. Freedom of abstinence and freedom 
of enjoyment combine and make TRUE LIBERTY. 





Variety is the spice of life ; and abstinence 
is essential to variety. Ifyou become attached 
to any thing so that you cannot abstain from it, 
youare thereby deprived of variety ; that thing, 
whatever it may be, is a nuisance to you: the 
relation between you and it, is too intimate—it 
robs you of your liberty. The liberty of ab- 
stinence is one of our rights, and a very valua- 
ble one ; and it may be exercised pleasurably. 
But let us reject and spurn from us the liberty 


lof forced abstinence. We must have true lib- 
| erty—liberty to continually change from one 
thing to another, and that with a constant in- 
crease of freedom. Nothing less than that is 
power is at work among us, that will ultimately 
give us perfect liberty with reference to all 


things. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
‘1 will never leave thee nor forsake thee.’ 
Heb. 13: 5. 

This is a promise that to the believer in 
Christ is full of hope, and one on which he can 
rest in the time of trial, with perfect confi- 
dence. As his experience advances, his faith 
will be enlarged, and his perception of Christ’s 
power and faithfulness will become more clear 
and satisfactory. In looking over the history 


jof the past, it is clearly seen that those who 


worshiped God had faith, an inward perception 
that took hold on divinity, and made them 
certain of the reality there is in the invisible 
things of God. Their faith in God was a firm 
basis to them, which made it easy to trast 
themselves, with their all, to him. 

This state of things is exactly the reverse of 
what is seen in the world, and to some extent, 
among timid believers. Through unbelief, 
the perceptions of these classes are blunted to 
divine impressions, so that the things that are 
seen are the only realities to them. Persons in 
this state, if they have views of Christ and of 
his charactwr, are contracted in their imagina- 
tions, and their hearts are too small to take in 
the idea that it is safe to commit their all to 
him. 

But with those that worship God in spirit 
and in truth, it is not so. They feel that their 
only security lies in their entire abandonment 
of themselves to him. They have that hope 
which is so appropriately expressed by Paul, 
‘as an anchor of the soul, both sure and 
stedfast, and which entereth into that within 
the vail;’ and they are delivered from those 
doubts of their acceptance with God, which are 
so common in the world. They know from in- 
ward experience, that their imaginations are 
not vain, and that they will not be leftto grope 
their way in the dark. They feel in all cir- 
cumstances, that their Pilot is with them, 
directing their footsteps into sure places. To 
those in this state, the ‘invisible things’ of 
which Paul speaks, are ‘ clearly seen’ and made 
manifest. 

Moses, in leading the children of Israel 
through the wilderness, Abraham, in offering up 
hisson, Noah, in building the ark, and many 
others of the old Patriarchs, had proof of God’s 
special care and providence over those that 
follow him, showing conclusively that he or- 
ders all their steps. The whole history of the 
church in all ages is fuil of proof on this point. 

The Oneida Community can bear witness 
also on this point. How many times, and in 
how many ways, have weseen God’s providence 
manifest in the most minute things. ‘ Not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without his notice.’ 
Surely his wisdom has been with us, and his 
care over us; he has protected us from evils 
without, and preserved us from evils within. 
To his name be all the praise. J. A. 

Oneida, September, 1852. 





Faults in the Way of receiving Criticism. 

The following articles on Criticism were the com- 
positions of a writing-club, who have been in the 
habit of choosing some subject in common, and writ- 
ing their thoughts upon it, for the benefit of the ex- 
ercise. Though not designed for publication, they 
are presented to the Circular with the idea that 
family schools in the progress of experiment may 
find them to contain some practical hints which will 
be of service to them. H. 


Perhaps our different organizations show their 
peculiarities in the manner we receive criticism 
as distinctly asin any way. No two persons 
are affected exactly alike. Temperaments have 
their influence, and particularly the predomi- 
nance or deficiency of hope, conscientiousness, 
and self-esteem. Approbativeness manifests 
itself in sensitiveness to blame, and a care to 
put the best side out. Large self-esteem 
makes persons resist criticism as a false charge 
—it cannot bear the mortification of being 
found in the wrong, and hence is very liable to 
deceive itself. It is apt to take criticism as a 
personality. Large hope sometimes seems to 
foil criticism. I don’t know but it may be 
compared to soil that is too rich; which is just 
as unproductive as soil that has never been fer- 
tilized. Small hope and small self-esteem 
make a soil that is too damp—it wants the sun. 
Some temperaments make a soil that is too 
quick; its productions shoot up rapidly, but 
they are not strong-rooted and hardy. This 

















soil wants the manure of patience, and needs 


to be plowed in deep furrows. Some soils are 
soft and deep, and need only the touch of the 
varrow: the seed planted in them, will take 


| care of itself. What is wanted is a sunny, ge- 


nial, deep soil, free from swamps, and well ex- 


the liberty of the gospel. And evidently a | posed to the light and warmth of heaven, re- 


ceptive to the dew and rain, and constantly re- 
plenished with the strengthening and quicken- 
ing elements of patience, and enthusiasm for 
improvement. 





Successful as criticism is among us, there are 
few who know how to take it in a way to receive 
the most, and immediate benefit from it. Mrs. 
Cragin was a pattern of the true way of receiving 
criticism. She did not claim it, but when it was 
given by her superiors or inferiors, she received 
it thankfully ; and it took almost immediate ef- 
fect, working the change in her character which 
was aimed at. Some have a spirit which claims 
criticism in an egotistical way ; others want the 
privilege of advising how, and for what, they 
should be eriticised. They want to hold the 
doctor’s hand while he pulls their tooth. Some 
are quite sure they have not the faults men- 
tioned, and evade criticism by gratuitous con- 
fession of faults which they see in themselves. 
Some are particular who they receive criticism 
from, and do not respect it from their equals 
or inferiors. A common fault with many, is to 
sink down into discouragement and think that 
they are an object of dislike, and unfit for so- 
ciety, fixing their attention on the fault, and 
not at all on the remedy which is presented in 
Christ. A confession in word merely of the 
truth of a criticism, sometimes prevents its ta- 
king effect upon the life, by making the person 
contented with the form, and self-complacent 
with their humility. Criticism of one another 
takes the place of chastisement by God. He 
inspires us to tell each other our faults, making 
it an easy way of passing through the judgment. 


Too much cannot be said in favor of criti- 
cism as a promoter of spiritual health and uni- 
ty. The spirit that loves and appreciates it, is 
the foundation for all growth. There are ma- 
ny false ways of receiving criticism. Some are 
careless, and the truth has to be told them many 
times over, before any impression is made ; oth- 
ers know their faults, making it quite useless for 
you to trouble yourself’ to correct them ; like old 
Mrs. W. When told of a fault she invariably 
said, “‘ La, I knowed it.”’ Some are too eager, 
and entirely defeat the object, by being unquiet, 
and too impatient for the fruit to grow in i 
Many, especially in the first of their experi- 
ence, identify themselves with the bad spirit, 
and so are thrown into condemnation and dis- ° 
couragement. Others are full of fear; and 
shrink back from the one who criticises them, 
as though he were an enemy, and not a friend. 
But I think a proud, unthankful, self-justify- 
ing spirit, more cruel to the Spirit of truth, and 
more to be shunned, than any other. Criti- 
cism is a glass, in which we see ourselves as oth- 
ers see us. The true spirit iv thankful, quiet, 
and receptive—appreciates criticism, and re- 
ecives it as a gift, and treats it as a friend and 
lover. One in this spirit will be full of hope 
and courage—sober and prayerful, but will rise 
up elastic, with the feeling, ‘Though I fall 
seven times, yet shall [ rise again.’ 


In the first stages of experience, criticism 
appears like an enemy that is going to take 
away every comfort, and leave a person deso- 
late : he forgets that ‘whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
1eceiveth.? This sets some upon trying to do 
every thing as near right as possible, in order 
to avoid criticism. Some tease for criticism 
in a personal, self-seeking spirit, but do not 
make use of what they get. Others are proud 
because they can take criticism well, and have 
a contempt for those who are tried and east 
down by it. Some justify themselves and per- 
suade themselves that they are misunderstood or 
not appreciated. Some, when an evil is expo-' 
sed, will give place to self-condemnation and 
fear, which makes it unpleasant for their friends 
to be sincere with them, and is as disrespectful 
to criticism, as the spirit of self-justification. 
Others, instead of taking quietly the amount of 
criticism given them, and improving by it, are 
eager to know the whole truth about them- 
selves at once, and so frustrate the operation of 
the truth they have received. The way to 
have criticism do us good, is to reeeive it ina 
thankful, docile spirit, reason from faith and 
not from feeling—secking improvemert and not 
the pleasure of self-complacency—to hear with- 
out answering again—be courageous in suffering, 
fully persuaded that he that called us will take 
the best and shortest way to finish the work 
which he has begun. 





~ Letters Received. 

S. Field; W. V. Seighman; M. L. Long; G. W. 
eines S. Dennis; E. G. Dennis; M. Long; J. B. 
Munn. 
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